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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to view the regular officer 
retention problem, within the Marine Gorps, as the author sees 
1% and in quantified form. To this end representative costs have 
been assigned to the various general tasks of procuring and 
training a regular officer, and an attempt is made to determine 
what portion of these costs may have been lost through failure 
to retain him on active duty for at least a minimum of twenty 
years, 

Since direet cost figures, of the nature desired, are not 
readily available at the Marine Corps activities visited by the 
author, the cost figures contained herein are not accurate, 
historical costs. They are, however, the author feels, 
representative, minimun costs and are useful, in that light, in 
attempting to determine the least investment the American people 
have made in gaining a regular Marine officer. 

Further, it is recognized that it is not possible, or 
even desirable, that the active duty ranks of the Marine Corps 
officer structure be staffed entirely by regular officers. This 
study will take no issue with this point. However, since the 
Marine Oorps regular officer input has been only a small portion 


of all officer input it would appear desirable to retain the 
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2 
maximum number possible of these accessions. 
Again, attention is invited to the fact that the bases 
for many of the cost figures were of the author's contrivance. 
An attempt has been made clearly to identify these. Additionally, 
where possible, every effort is made to insure that costs, based 
on these contrived bases, are understated, rather than overstated 


in order to insure that the costs presented are minimum costs. 














CHAPTER I 


A BRISP HISTORY OF MARINE OORPS OFFICER PRogReMente 


To understand the regular officer retention problem within 
the Marine Corps it is important that we understand the sources of 
Marine Corps officers and the manner in which applicants are 
Obtained from these sources, To this end the following brief 
history of Marine Gorps officer procurement is offered. 

From the time the Continental Congress adopted its 
resolution creating two Marine battalions and urged that 
“particular care be taken that no persons be appointed to office 
or enlisted into said battalions, but such as ars good seamen, or 
so acquainted with maritime affairs as to be able to serve to 
advantage by sea when required,” the Marine Corps has experienced 
varying periods of time in which retention of officers was a 
problen, 

Beginning with the first post Revolutionary dar Commandant, 
#illiam Ward Burroughs, until the outbreak of the Civil «gar, the 


commandants of the Marine Gorps took a personal interest in the 





leernard 6. Nalty, Merine See Officer Procurement: A 
fies oes Marine Corps Historical Reference Series Ho 7, 
Historical granch, G-3, Neadquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, 
dashington 25, D. C., December, 1953. 
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4 
appointment of officers from civil life and personally selected 
those who were commissioned, 

Soon after the outbreak of the Olvil War, Congress 
modified the Marine Corps system of officer procurement to make 
eligible for commission only young men detween the ages of twenty 
and twenty-five who passed a professional examination drawn up and 
administered by the Secretary of tne Navy. 

In 1882, Congress again modified the system and directed 
that the Marine Gorps obtain some of its second lieutenants from 
the Naval Academy. However, this source proved insufficient, by 
itself to meet the expansion needs of the Spanish American War, 
and additional officers were commissioned from the ranks and from 
civil life. 

Here we have the first indications of the simultaneous use 
of what has proven to be the three major sources of officer input 
to the Marine OCOorps--the Naval Academy, enlisted ranks, and civil 
life. Depending upon the needs of the times, the Marine Corps has 
continued to use these sources, with varying degrees of emphasis, 
up to the present day. 

During the emergency brought about by World War I, and 
our subsequent entry into that war, from 1914 to 1920, the major 
source of all officer procurement was the enlisted ranks. Also, 
during this time, a program was initiated which authorized the 
appointment of applicants from civil life to become second 


lieutenants in the Marine Corps Reserve. Selected officers from 
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5 
this program were allowed to be discharged later and to be 
reappointed to the permanent, regular Marine Corps. 

The fact that the majority of all officers, during world 
War I, were procured from the ranks was the result of a policy 
initiated by Major General George Barnett, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps in 1914. His opinion was that the officer corps 
should be staffed entirely by graduates of the Naval Academy and 
men from the enlisted ranks, The fact that this policy did not 
serve the needs of the Marine Corps did not become obvious until 
1921. At that time the Marine Corps was attempting to extricate 
itself from its first serious officer shortage problem of the 
twentieth century, and was having trouble doing it. 
Demobilization after World War I, had left 564 vacancies in the 
ranks of the permanent regular officers, tmergency action, in the 
form of appointing a board to deal with the problem, was necessary, 
and it was not until such action was taken that the problem was 
solved. 

During the 1920's the Marine Corps used the same three 
general sources of procurement cited above, but modified its 
Givil source to include only graduates of military colleges and 
universities who were recommended by the presidents of those 
institutions. However, the policy initiated by General Barnett 
still underlay the actions of the Marine Corps for, when 
vacancies in the officer structure were limited, applicants were 
first selected from the Naval Academy, then from the enlisted 
ranks, and finally from civil life. 
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In 1925, the Marine Oorps Reserve, which hed its abortive 
introduction to the military scene in 1916, was reemphasized and 
@ coordinated effort was made to obtain peacetime reserve 
officers to staff Marine Oorps Reserve companies. These companies 
were being established throughout the United States and the intent 
was to steff them with officers who had previous, honorable, 
active service in ons of the armed forces of the United States. 
This attempt proved unsuccessful and led to a revision of the 
requirements for obtaining a reserve commission. With this 
revision, reserve appointments were offered to graduates of 
accredited colleges who were net required to have any prior 
military experience. 

In 1926, Songress also established the Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, of which the Marine Corps Reserve 
Officer Training Qorps was a small part. The purpose of this 
program was to provide the Marine Corps with junior officers from 
the graduating classes of several selected universities. However, 
the program never proved satisfactory for Marine Corps purposes 
and, in 1954, Marine Corps support, in the form of Instructors, 
was withdrawn. 

In 1935, the Marine Corps initiated the platoon leader's 
Clase program. This program provided college students 
commissions aes second lieutenants in the Marine Corps Reserva, 


upon graduation, after attendance at two gummer, six weeks 
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6 
training sessions. These sessions were conducted at Quantico, 
Virginia, and the students attended as members of the Marine 
Corps Reserve. 

With the advent of World War II, the procurement picture 
shifted somewhat and various programs, e.g., V-12 and the college 
training program, were instituted. These programs were aimed at 
procuring college graduates for the officer corps. Also, in 
1940, the officer candidate course, a three months course of 
instruction open to graduates of accredited colleges, was 
initiated at Quantico. This course led to a reserve commission. 

With respect to commissioning in the Regular Marine Corps 
the late 1930's showed an almost complete reversal of General 
Barnett's ideas, and the bulk of regular officers were appointed 
from civilian sources, whereas very few were appointed from the 
ranks. 

During World War II, input to the officer ranks, both 
regular and reserve, was from the Naval Academy, the V-12 progran, 
the college training program, field commissions, and the officer 
candidate classes. Again, the specific source used depended upon 
the specific needs of the times but now the emphasis was shifted 
- procuring applicants with college training. 

After World War II, the Marine Corps allowed its officer 
candidate course, V-l2, and college training programs to lapse 
and again looked primarily to the Naval Academy, augmented by the 
rejuvenated Naval Reserve Officer Training Course, for its 


officer input. 
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7 

The platoon leader's class was revived on a grand scale, 
soon after World War II, and this course became the third major 
source of regular and reserve officers. Additionally, commissions 
were still tendered outstanding enlisted men and selected 
graduates of Air Force and Army reserve officer training programs. 

With the advent of the Korean conflict a number (500) of 
temporary commissions were awarded outstanding master sergeants, 
warrant officers, and commissioned warrant officers. Two other 
programs were also initiated, at this time, to meet a growing 
requirement for specialists and technicians, the warrant officer 
program and the Limited duty officer progran. 

Today the Marine Oorps employs, as the sources of most 
of its male officers, regular and reserve, the Naval Academy, 
the Naval Reserve Officer training program, the platoon leader's 
class, the officer candidate course, the meritorious non~ 
commissioned officer program, selected graduates of Army and Air 
Poree reserve officer training programs, the limited duty officer 
progran, the warrant officer program, and the Navy enlisted 
scientific education program. 

Since the Spanish American War, the Marine Corps has used, 
at varying times, as a source of its permanent, regular officers, 
the Naval Academy, the Naval Reserve Officer training corps, and 
a system of selection from within Lts own ranks. Tnis selection 
from within has become characteristic of the Marine Corps and 


involves the augmentation of selected reserve (and in the past, 
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8 
temporary) officers forregular, permanent appointments. 

For example, and as indicated above, subsequent to world 
War I, demobilization left a total of 564 vacancies in the 
strength of the officer corps. In dealing with this problem 
selections for permanent commissions were made from among the 
temporary officers, both regular and reserve, who had served in 
the active Marine Oorps during the war, and enlisted men and 
warrant officers who had held war-time commissions. 

Figure 1 shows the relationship of regular officer 
accessions to reserve officer accessions during the period 1952- 
1962. This figure deals with accessions making their initial 
entry into officer ranks, 

Figure 2 gives an illustration of the importance of 
augmentation from within during the period 1960-1962. 

Sinee the regulars from other sources, illustrated in 
Figure 2, are in part college students who are fulfilling an 
active duty requirement incurred as a result of the federal 
government subsidizing their education, and sinee many of these 
officers can be expected to leave the active Marine Corps upon 
fulfillment of this requirement, the sugmentation program, which 
deals with officers selecting a career after being exposed to it, 
carries a degree of permanence and, therefore, becomes important 


in any consideration of the Marine Corps regular officer structure 
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ACCESSIONS TO OFFICER STRENGTH FY 1952-1962 
(Shaded Area Shews Regular Accessions) 





Percent 
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8eode D2H, Headquarters USMC, “Aceessions to Officer 
Strength PY 1952-1962." 


Figure 1 








10 
INPUT OF REGULAR OFPIOSRS, FISOAL YSARS 1960-1962" 








Piseal Year 


Sources ) | 1960 , 1961 L962 


Augmentation Program 
includes captains, 
lst lieutenants and | 3 
2nd liautenents) 288 259 295 


Other sources 
(ineludes Qnd 
lieutenants only) | 361 , 261 | 312 
Total | 649 | 520 608 


% of total regular accessions 
provided through augmentation 44 49.8 48.7 





“Piles of the G-1 (Statistics) Division, Headquarters 
Marine Gorps, March 1963. 


Figure 2 
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1i 
Emphasis is placed on this point at this time in order 
to provide a basis for assumptions and conclusions to be made 
later in this study. 
Thus, we have seen @ brief history of Marine Corps 
officer procurement. Now let us consider the scope of the problem 
whieh has arisen from our fallure to retain as permanent, regular 


officers, 2 sufficient mumber of those officers procured, 








TH8 REGULAR OPPICER RETENTION PROBLGH DEFINED 


{n this study, when we speak of a regular officer 
retention problem we are referring to the failure of captains, 
ist lisutenants, and 2nd lieutenants to seek and accept permanent, 
regular appointments in sufficient numbers to fulfill the needs 
of the permanent, regular structure of the Marine Oorps officer 
corps. 

These three ranks form what we shall call the prime 
promotion bese (PPB) which, for our purposes, is the lowest 
grouping of permanent, rogular officers eligible for promotion 
from which all other groupings of pernanent, regular officers 
flow (upward). This selection of a PPB is made on the assumption 
that we cannot be certain that an officer has become a careerist 
until he has completed his eighth to tenth year of active 
commissioned service. Onee he has passed this milestone we ean 
be 90% certain that he has decided to make a carser of the 
military.+ 
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13 

Promotions within the Marine Corps are basically internal, 
They result from the recommendations of a promotion board, which 
are endorsed by the Comnandant of the Marine Corps, and approved b 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of Defense and the 
President of the United States. In its action the promotion board 
considers a specifically designated number of officers, from the 
officers precedence list (lineal list), and from this group selects 
@ specifically authorized number for promotion. This number is 
generally smaller than the number considered, thus forcing a 
degree of attrition in the promotion process, with attrition 
becoming more severe as selections involve the more senior officer 
ranks. In practice, the officers considered are presently serving 
in the rank inmediately junior to that for which they are competin 
Whatever the rank this group of officers constitutes a promotion 
base which can be traced back to the PPB, since all of the 
officers considered were once members of the PPB. 

In theory, each promotion base, which is senior to the 
PPB, represents a purification of that base. The degree of 
purification depends upon the relative seniority of the promotion 
base considered. For example, officers selected for promotion to 
major from witnin the PPB represent, in relation to the nunber 
considered, the most qualified of thoge eligible. When this 
group of officers, as members of a promotion base made up of 
majors, are considered for selection for promotion to lieutenant 


colonel forced attrition will again generate purification and 
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14 
only the most qualified will be selected. This procedure will 
eontinue untll, ultimately, the most qualified are selected for 
promotion to general officer, 

From this it can be concluded that the quelity of officer 
in any rank is only as good as the highest quality in the 
promeétion base from which he was selected. This is alaest 
axiomatic, Therefore, if we insure thet 4 prozmotion bass contains 
the highest quality of officers attainable, the next higher rank, 
after promotion, will reflect this quality. 

It follows then that an improvement in the quality of the 
PPB will be realized in improved, succeeding, senior promotion 
bases. 

A good PYB can be deseribed in many ways. For our 
purposes it ie one which is steffed by 2 large number of career 
motivated, professional, permanent, regular officers, who have 
demonstrated their ability through actual performance of duty. 
The value of this PPB will be affected by a lessening or 
intensification in degree of either number or quality. 

#@ will concern ourselves primarily with the problem of 
numbers, that is, the requirement that the Marine Corps retain 
in the PPB a large number of career motivated, professional, 
permanent, regular officers. Since the authorized strength of 
the Marine Oorps is subject to change we will not attempt to 
define an exact number except to say that it should be 


sufficiently large so as to enable a promotion board truly to 
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15 
select, from a group of efficers eligible for promotion, a 


smaller group representing those most qualified. A base composed 
of such a number would lessen the possibility of selection of 
marginally qualified officers who, if the base were appreciably 
smaller, might be selected because of a need to promote a 
snecific number to fill specific vacancies. 

We have described a good PPS as one which is staffed with 
a large number of permanent, regular officers, When we examine 
the Marine Corps PPB we reeognise thet it is staffed also with 
& larga number of reserve officers. It is recognized that 
reserve officers must be trained in sufficient numbers to provide 
@ mobilization base in case of armed conflict. It is further 
recognized thet fulfillment of this requirement will require a 
number of these reserve officers to be on active duty in the PPB. 
Por this reason, in thie study, when we speak of reserve officers 
weakening the PPB we do not refer to those who are serving on 
active duty in fulfillment of novi tien wen base requirements, 
Such reserve officers are usually serving only their mininun 
active duty requirement and are serving in the ranks of 2a 
lieutenant and lst Lisutenant. With respect to those reserve 
offieers who are serving beyond this requirement it may be said 
that the PrB is weakened when their numbers inerease and 
strengthened when their numbers decrease. Such officers are 
usually serving in billets intended to be filled by permanent 


regular officers. 
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Figures 3 and 3A provide e picture of the distribution 
of officers, actual and desired, for fiseal years 1950, 1961 and 
1962. These figures include both regular officers and reserve 
officers on active duty. As can be seen, there was little 
difference, overall, between the desired number and actual numbers 
of officers for that three year period. The rank of 2d lieutenant 
does show shortages but there was an overage in numbers in the 
PPB overall. It must also be noted that there was an overage in 
the total officer structure for two of the three years cited and 
that the percentage of the total of all officers actually taken 
up by the PPS was smaller than the vercentage of the total of all 
offieers desired to be taken up by PPB. 

Looking deeper, we discover that 2 large percentage of 
the PPB wes made up of reserve officers and that this percentage 
increased from FY 1960 to FY 1962. See Figure 4. This could be 
an indication that the prime promotion base may be weakening 
with ragvect to the presence of career motivated officers who 
desire regular, permanent conmissions, 

Further, figure 5 indicates that an inereage of 590 
officers (total) in the Marine Gorps from FY 1961 to FY 1962 
saw an imerease of 1222 reserve officers on active duty and a 
deersase of 374 permanent regular officers in the PPB. 
Additionally between 96% end 97% of all reserve officers on 
active duty were then serving in the PPB. This is further 


indication of a possible weakening of the PP. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF OFFICERS® 
(actual and desired) 
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Rank Fiscal Year 
L950 1961 62 
A¢etual Desired Actual Desired Actua, sired 









fotal Marine Corps 16215 6200 116700 
Captains 4563 4276 4259 
lst lieutenants 3808 14514 Akos 
2a lieutenants 2067 2273 





| 2568 


“Piles of Gl Division (Officer Plans and Statistics) 
Headquerters Marine Corps (HQMC). 


Figure 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF OFFICERS* 
COMMON SIZ2 PBROBNTAGES 









Rank Fiscal Year 
iL vast Eeeured Actual Desired otuat Beeired 
Total Marine Corps 100 LOO 
Captains 23 
ist lieutenants 23 
2d lieutenants 16 


Sriles of Gl Division (Officer Plans and Statistics) 
Headquarters Marine Corps (HQMC).. 


Figure 3A 
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OFFIGER STRUCTURE (END s?PRewetus)® 


PRIMS PROMOTION BASS 


(RESERVE STRENGTHS IN PARENTHSSIS) 


Se ee : 


Rank 





fotal Offi¢ers 
(all ranks) 


Gaptains 
lst lieutenants 
2a lieutenants 


~ of PPB who are 
Reserve officers 







Fiscal Year 
1961 














16215 (4951) 
4563 (583) 
3808 (2304) 
2568 (1911) 





16162 (4964) 
4266 (566) 
4207 (2440) 
2391 (1821) 


168385 (6282 
4263 (1225 
4116 (2560) 
2833 (2264 







































-8Piles of Gl Division (Officer Plans and Statistics) 


Headquerters Marine Corps (HQHO). 


Figure 4 
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TABULATION OF ACTIVE DUTY RESSRVA OFFICRRS SERVING IN 
THE RANKS OF OAPTAIN, 1S? cited AND 


Captain 
1st lieutenant 
ed lieutenant 


fotal reserve 
officers on active 
duty in these 
ranks, 


fotal reserve 
officers on active 
duty in all ranks. 


Percent of total 
reserve officers 
on active duty 
serving in PPB 








{ 585 
2304 


911 


4798 


4951 


97 


L960 
2 a a | 


2D LIEUTSNANTS 
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a Year 





566 3 
2440 68 
L821 76 
4827 6049 
4964 6282 
97 96 


Sxuaber of reserve officers on active duty in this rank. 


DPercent of total reserve officers on active duty. 


CPilss of G=-l (Statistics) Division, HQmMc. 


Pigure 5 
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It is no disparagement of reserve officers to point out 
the weakening effect of their increased numbers in the PPB. 

The concern in this matter does not stem from any question of the 
qualification of reserve officers, but from the fact that tne 
permanent regular officer structure, which rests on this base, 

is thereby being limited to an increasingly smaller greup of 
officers from which to select. Should this trend continue it 
could result in the elimination of the system of selectivity 
through creating an insufficiency of permanent, reguler officers, 
with respect to filling billet vacancies, to enable 2 selection. 
The extreme would be automatic promotions with complete 
elimination of competition. 

The question could now be raised as to why all this 
cencern for selectivity. Why is there a need to select the most 
gualified? Is 16 not sufficient to promote, by seniority, 
those officars who were so carefully screened on their entry into 
the Marine Corps? If there arose a need for a larger number of 
officers than the regular officer cerps could provide, could not 
reserve officers provide continuing assistance in the form of 
active duty officers? 

fo answer these questions, let us consider the career 


military officer. 
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CHAPTER Iil 
THE REGULAR OFFIOSR 


Harvey Mansfield and Harold Stein described the career 
officer of the 1930's as follows: 


Career officers for their part, were a fairly 
Closed group. They were brought up to think of 
themselves as apolitical and seldom voted or qualified 
themselves to vote, even in the relatively few states 
with practicable absentee voting laws, or give much 
attention to local civic affairs. It was common for 
the sons of officers to secure appointments to West 
Point or the Waval Acadeny, to follow their father's 
carser. Service codes inculcated a slight distaste 
for the money making goals of businessmen--which did 
not extend, however, to the top levels of finance and 
industry~-and service traditions took a generally 
aristocratic view of society and a conservative view 
of domestic political and social issues, though the 
officers themselves held no elite status in civil 
society. Service careers yeme Simply outside the main 
currents of American life. 


Furtner, they described the position of the military 
establishment, in this period of government spending, as being 
responsible for 17.5% of the total government outlay: 

The entire cutlay in the military establishment 


amounted to no more than %700 million out of total 
expenditures of §4 billion for FY 1930. 





lMillis, walter, with Harvey Mansfield and Harold Stein, 
Arms and the State, (New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1958), 
p. el. 


2Ibid. 
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This attitude and this posture were outgrowths of the 
American people's historical distrust of large standing armies 
and of the fear of the potential threat of ailitary involvement 
in politics. fwo of our most respected presidents voiced this 
distrust in speeches to the American people given over 150 years 
apart. George Washington warned that the United States should 


o « e AVOId the necessity of those overgrown military 
establishments, which, under any form of government, 
are inauspicious to liberty, and which are to be 
regarded_as particularly hostile te republican 
Liberty.1 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, on 17 January 1961, brought 
Washington's warning up to date. 


Until the latest of our world conflicts, the 
United States had no armaments industry; American 
makers of plowshares could, with time and as required, 
make swords as well. But now we can no longer risk 
emergency improvisation of national defense; we have 
been compelled to create a permanent armaments industry 
of yast proportions. Added to this, 5.5 million men 
and women are directly engaged in the defense 
establishment. wWe annually spend on military security 
alone more than the net income of all United States 
corporations. 

This conjunction of an immense military sstablish- 
ment and a large arms industry is new in the American 
experience. The total influence--economic, political, 
even spirituale--is felt in every city, every statehouse, 
every office of the Federal Government. We recognize 
the imperative need for this development. Yet we must 
not fail to comprehend its grave implications. Our toil, 
resources and livelihood are all involved; so is the very 
structure of our soclety. 

In the councils of Gevernment, we must guard against 
the acquisition of unwarranted influence, whether sought 
or unsought, by the military~industrial complex. The 
potential for the disastrous rise of mispleced power 
exists and will persist. 





lgeorge D. Patterson, III, "Should Politics be Taboo?, " 


United States Naval Institure Proceedings, September, 1962, p. 40. 
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We must never let the weight of this combination 

endanger our liberties or democratic processes. we 
should take nothing for granted. Only an alert and 
knowledgeable citizenry can compel the proper meshing 
of defense with our peaceful methods and goals, so 
that security and liberty may prosper together. 

The end of World War II, however, presented a changed 
world, one in which the position of the military and the 
requirenents which must be placed upon it were also changed. 
George Fielding sliot described this period as one of 

« « paradox: a period in which we work for peace, 
with better prospects of attaining it than before 
yet a period in which we must maintain greater and, 
more immediately ready armaments than ever before. 

in evaluating the military man who existed prior to World 
war II, and who provided the leadership during World War II, if 
we subscribe to the opinion of Walter Millis that this war showed 
that the doctrine of pure war, to which military men subseribed 
up to that time, proved unfit when tested, ? then we must agree 
that military men must be trained to a higher capacity than that 
which simply produces a battle won. Rather, he must be trained 
to a capacity which produces a battle won in such @ manner as to 
provide for fulfillment of the overall political desires of his 


country.” 


lipid., p. 41. 


“George Fielding Zliot, Phe Strength we Need, (New York: 
The Viking Press, 19465, pe 9. 


SMillis, p. 114. 
4Tpid., pe 129. 
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24 
If we do not subseribe to this thought we must at least 
agree to the existence of a post World War [I necessity for a 
large standing military establishment, equipped and trained to 
protect the interests of the United States in the most efficient 
manner possible. No longer, as General Sisenhower pointed out, 
can we "risk emergency improvisation of national defense. "+ 
But,where does the young officer, the ed lieutenant, lst 
lieutenant, and captain fit into this changed picture? 
GharLles Hiteh and Roland McKean write: 
In an all-out thermonuclear war the superior economic 
war potential of the United States is important only to 
the extent that it has been effectively diverted to 
security purposes before a war starts. 
Part of this potential is the manpower which William 
Kintner described as follows: 
Perhaps the most vital element in a defense 
organization is the manpower within it... . 
Policies, plans and weapons are meaningless when 
separated from the human beings who develop and 
utilize them, 
Manpower must be utilized, intelligently and efficiently, 
and, within the military, the planners and users of manpower 
today are the military leaders who were yesterday's 2d 


lieutenants, lst lieutenants and captains. Tomorrow's leaders 





LPatterson, p. 41. 
“oQharles Jo iiten and Roland N. Mekean, Ine Economics of 
in the uc: A (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 


Swilliam R. Kintner, Porging a New Sword, (New York: 
Harper Brothers, 1958), p. 2l. 
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are today serving in these junior ranks and future leaders are 
civilians today being motivated, or not motivated as the case 
may be, toward a military career. 

The attitude of the American people seems to have changed 
towards the threat of a large, standing military establishment. 
This is evidenced by the existence of one for over twelve years, 
with no decisive attempt having been made to reduce it to pre- 
World War II levels. This may be due to a subjugation of the 
innate distrust, deseribed above, to a greater forces, the need 
to face the Gomnunist threat from a position of strength, or it 
may be an awareness, brought out by World War II, that a large 
military establishment does not, in fact, pose a threat to our 
democratic freedoms. 

However it has come about, the Anerican people now have, 
and accept a military establishment which proposes to spend, in 
FY 1954, #51 billion, which constitutes 52% of the total 
executive budget. 

Within this changed world and this changed attitude the 
young officer has & position as a future leader. John W. 
Masland and Lawrence Radway describe his role as follows: 

fo attain nationsl security objectives without 

resort to war requires a national strategy in whica 


the disposition of military forces is integrated with 
political bargaining, policy statements, alliance, 








lujilis, p. 66. 


executive Office of the tera Bureau of the Budget, 
The Budgst in Brief, Fiscal Year 12 4, (Washington, D. 0.: U. S. 
Governnent Printing 0 ice), pp. 59-60. 
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foreign economic policy, propaganda, and any and all 
measures that may foster the growth of friendly 
factions within forelgn governments. . .. The role 
of the military officer of tomorrow would be even less 
siti, dabieaninis than the role he has pleyed in the recent 
past. 


jalter Millis deseribed the effect of the change in the 
armed services. 

It was in the sarly 1950's that the Army, Navy, 

and Air Ferce began to realize the snormity of the 
oblizations that were being thrust upon them. They 
had tS produce not simply competent combat commanders 
and staff specialists in logistics, but a whole corps 
of military statesmen, capable of filling the 
innumerabie politico-military staff positions in the 
Pentagon, in the U. N., in WATO, in the trust 
territories, in the MAAG groups which were yawning 
after and gevouring politically aware military 
personnel .¢ 

From &@11 this it is clear that the career military officer 
must meet requirements today which are formidable and which have 
rarely, if ever, been laid upon his predecessors. But, who or 
what is this career military officer who must mest these 
requirensnts? 

Generally, the career military officer, referred to in 
this paper also as a regular officer or a permanent, regular 
efficer, is considered to be a professional. Samuel Huntington 
deseribes the modern officer corps as a professional body, 


Characterized by expertise, responsibility, and corporateness, 











1ionn W. Masland and Lawrence I. Radway, Soldiers and 
Scholars: Military gducation and National Policy, (Princeton: 
rrinceton University Press, 1957), p. 26. 


willis, p. 360. 
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ar 
and the military officer as a professional man. He amplifies 
this description, stating that the officer is a professional in 
the sense of one who pursues a “higher calling" in the service 
of society. 

Morris Janowitz updated Huntington's comments and 
described an officer as one who must be sensitized 

e » « tO political and social consequences of military 
action. .. . in order for the military manager of the 
future to operate effectively in foreign areas, many 
years of gxperlence--perhaps LO to 15 years-<-are 
required. 

From these comments it appears that the professional 
officer is one who muet work at his profession full time; one who 
sees his profession as a way of life more than a job; and, one 
who must be continually educated through rotation among various 
assignments and duties as wall as through formal, professional 
education, to increase his gualification within his profession. 

This definition automatically excludes the reserve 
officer whose primary mission is to become as qualified as 
possible to serve on active duty should that requirement arise. 
He is & part-time professional who has devotedly given of his 


time to be prepared "when needed" but who, through his own 


preference or for some other reason, doss not Jjasire or is not 
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lsamuel Huntington, Phe Soldier and the State, 


(Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap fress of Harvard University Press, 
1957); De Te 


@4yorris Janowitz, The Professional Soldier, (Illinois: 
The Free Press of Glenco, 1960), De 20s 




















23 
qualified to serve full time as a permanent, regular officer. 
Consequently, he is limited in expertise by not being involved 
in full time professional training and experience; in 
responsibility by not being full respensive to the same influences 
which atfect the permanent regular offleoer; and in coryorateness 
by not being a full time member of the professional body, the 
officer corps. 

Vhile our history is replete with war after war being 
won by its citizen soldiers, among whom reserves stand in the 
forefront, their purpose is to gerve in time of need and not as 
permanent regular members of the regular offieer structure. If 
it were otherwise they would cease to be reserves. 

Thus ws see that reserve officers do not serve the needs 
of the modern military profession, evan though on active duty. 
Although they are performing essential duties, they are not the 
secures from which senior, regular officers are selected; and 
these senior, regular officers are the intended users of the 
resource manpower. 

However, reserve officers have historically served as a 
source of ragular officers. Presently this mutation is 
accomplished through the medium of augmentation. Thus, within 
the PP3, we discover a mutation caused on the one hand by 
permanent, regular officers leaving active service and on the 
Other hand by reserve officers accepting appointments as regular | 


officers. Fiscure 6 pictures total accessions and total attrition, 


within the PPB, by rank, during FY 1960, 1961, and 1962. 
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ACOSSSIONS AND ATTRITION AMONG PARMANENT, REGULAR OFFIOGRS 
IN TAD PPB, DURING FY 1960, 1961 AND 19524 


Rank FY 1960 FY 1961 FY 1962 








Access~ ,;Attri- | Attri-~- ] Access+ Attri 
agteomnnenn a tion | ic | jon { tion 
Captain | 15 | zI92 
lst liwatenant | 242 222 15 4|/ 23a VF 128 40 MbT 
24 lieutenant 408 5 345 4 ATS | 7 

Total Attrition 
Captain 39 657 
lst lieutenant 560 650 
2d Lieutenant L226 L6 





“files of the G-l1 (Statisties) Division, HQMC. 


Figure 6 


Figure 7 shows augmentation, by rank, during that same period. 
Thus we have the problem better defined. Reduced to its 
gimpLest terms, we may say that the quality of our future Marine 
Corps leaders depends upon the quality of the PPB from which they 
will be initially selected. Further, any failure to procure a 
sufficient number of officers adequately to staff this PPB will 


very poselbly reduce the quality of these future leaders. 
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AUGMBNTATION BY RANK FROM USMGR TO USsMo™ 


ae as a nn ee 





Captain nA 8 15 24 
lst lieutenant 232 84 168 AB4 
2d lieutenant 55 167 113 335 


Total 843 


&riles of G-1 (Statistics) Division, HQMC. 
Figure 7 
Presently, it would appear that we = not procuring sufficient 
permanent, regular officers adequately to staff this PPB. In this 
we could be endangering the future superior quality of Marine 
Gorps leaders and will continue to do se until we build up an 
adequate PPS. 

This is the problem, and these are the ramifications. But 
let us consider how many other resources we have invested in these 
officers who are failing to remain and what this means to the 
Marine Corp? in terms of investment lost. How much does it cost 
to procure and train these future leaders to mest the requirements 


which they must face? 
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OHAPTSR IV 
OFFICER PROCUREMENT, QUANTIFIED 


Por the purposes of this study the cost of procuring 
officers includes all identifiable costs incident to the 
procurement process and the training of applicants, including 
cadets, up to the time when they accept comaissions in the 
United States Marine Corps or the United States Marine Corns 
Reserve. The scope of this study is not sufficiently broad to 
allow for the datailed research necessary to unearth all costs 
incurred in the procurenent of officers, Therefore, what follow 
may be considered merely as representative minimum costs. These 
costs were derived through logical inference as well as from 
recorded history. Additionelly, detailed costing hes been 
limited te those sources of officer accessions wnich the author 
considers as prime sourcege~those whieh produced approxiuately 
75% of total officer accessions in the ten years from fiscal 
year 1952 to fiscal year 1962. 

Programs leading to a commission as a 2d lieutenant have 
already been costed both as to procurement and as to training. 


The coats of these programs are as follows: 
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l, The Naval Academy. The most currently estimated cost 
of procurement and treining of a midshipman is 228,500.*. fnis 
cost includes all expenditures at the Naval Academy identified as 
being applicable to midshipman maintenance and training. 

e. The Naval Reserve Officer Training Oorps. The Naval 
Reserve Officer Training Oorps graduates regular and reserve 
officers 3% different costs. A regular NROTC accession costs 
approximately $9,100; a reserve NROTC accession, $3, 300,- This 
eost ineludes all expenditures made under budget items Naval 
Personnel (Operations and Maintenance), Reserve Personnel avy, 
Military Pay Navy, and Militery Pay Marine Oorps, as well as the 
costs of civilian staff overhead administrative upkeep, testing, 
uniforms, books, instructional equipment, and the like. 

3. Navy Bnlisted Sclentifie Education Program (NSSBP). 
The average cost of a graduate of this program for fiscal year 1962 
was $14,496.° This cost includes tuition, books, and the pay and 


@llowances of the marine enrolled in the program. 











linterview with Commander Robert 4H. Ewing, USN, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Mareh, 1963. 


2iInterview with Mr. Henry K. Moulthrop, Bureau of saval 
Personnel, March, 1953. 


Piles of the Fiseal Division, Headquarters United States 
Marine Corps, March, 1953. 
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In considsring the remaining programs, we discover that 
applicants for the platoon leader's class (PLS), the marine 
aviation cadet program (MAROAD), tha officer candidate course 
(0GC), and the woman's officer candidate course (4000) are 
generally procured by the same activity, the military personnel 
procurement service (officer seleotion) of the Marine Corps. 

Limited records make uneconomical any attempt at determin~ 
ing what percentage of the procurement effort, and therefore what 
percentage of procurement cost, is applicable to each prograz. 
Congequently, we will consider all programs as having received 
equal attention from the procurement agencies. Based upon this 
assumption, Pigure 8 lists costs applicable to the officer 
procurement effort for fiseal year 1952, 

During fiecal year 1962, the Marine Gerps accepted 4900 
PLO, OCC, MAROAD, and WO0CC applications at a cost of 6277.09 per 
application. However, this figure represents a "gross" and not 
a "net" cost. Since our purpose is to define procurement costes 
as closely as possible, we must consider the cost of procurement 
not in terms of applications accepted but in terms of applicants 
commissioned, 

Pigure 9 is =» study of estimated attrition within the 
platoon leader's class from time of enrollment to time of 
commissioning. The attrition may have been voluntary, on the par 
of the epplicant, or it may have been the result of the applicant's 


failure to qualify for any one of many reasons. 
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COSTS INCIDENT TO THE PROGURHMENT OF APPLIOANTS 
PLO, 006, WOCC, AND MARCAD, FISOAL YZAR 1962 


sate panch we A eh elepehrrealy. 


Activity 





Project 42, Operations and Maintenance 


Project 44, Media 


POR THE 


¥ Geeec tn ad = 4 pat 





fotal Punds Expended 
by Activity ($) 


214,437.00 
150,000.00 


Pay and allowances (estimated) of personnel | 


assigned to Officer Selection Teams. 


Rank Number a Pay & 
eS 
Major } ¥ de g Q e HS 
Captain 4d 332,258.24 
ist Lt. 22° 158,697.96 
Een S B4 40 41,48 993,211.47 


Total expenditures 





1, 357,748.47 





S&Files of the Military Personnel Procurement Branch, 


Personnsl Department, HQMC. 


Osee Appendix 5. 
considered that no officer had former 
offieers are married; one-half of the 
all enlisted men are drawing standard 
all enlisted men have been issued the 
supplementary allowance; all enlisted 
rations in kind not available; and no 
awarded proficiency pay. 


Crneludes one marine aviater. 


For purposes of this study it is 


enlisted service; all 
enlisted men are married; 
maintenance allowance; 
small plue uniforna 

men are subsisting with 
enlisted man has been 


dtncludes four marine aviators, 


Stncludes thirteen marine aviators. 


Pigure 8 
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BSTIMATED AVSRAGS ATTRITION WITHIN THE PLC 
(BASED ON AVAILABLE RBCORDS FROM 
FISOAL YSAR 1956 TO FISOAL YEAR 1962) 


Fre RRR gL Liye en 


os tinated 





Fiseal Number Ordered 
Year Number : to Training» Commissioned® 
mrolled? 
1956 1744 
L957 2527 
1958 2105 
4.959 1890 
1960 2543 
1961 2074 
1962 | 2442 
Motel | 15525 
Average! 2218 





his fieure was not economically evailable for all 
years, What is shown here is estimated from a known average 
attrition of 14% in the program between enrollment and initial 
erders to summer training. 


Dprovided from the records of the Reserve Officer 
Candidate seation of the Military Personnel Procurement Branch, 
Headquerters U. S. M. 0. 


SCode DPH, Headquarters U. S. M. G., "“Acecessions to 
Officer Strength, Fiscal Years 1952-1962," 


duo applicant enrolled in 1956 would have been 
commissioned in 1956. 


Figure 9 
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Consequently it would appear that if the average 
attrition shown in Figure 9 is representative of PLO attrition 
overall, of the 2454 PLC applicants procured in PY 1962, only 
614 (25%) will be commissioned, and that a more realistic 
precurement cost per applicant in their case would be $1107.46 
and not $277.09. This is especially so when we consider that the 
only reel test of any effort is in the results it produces. 

A similar situation exists with respect to the officer 
candidate course, Attrition within the officer candidate course, 
from enrollment to comnissioning, is estimated at 40%, 15% prior 
to training and 25% in training.+ This adjusts the estimated 
acquisition cost per officer candidate commissioned to $461.82. 

The remaining overall acquisition cost applicable to all 
candidates commissioned is the cost of administering the overall 
officer selection program at YWesadguarters Marine Oorps. The 
only costs readily identifiable in this regard are pay costs. 
Therefors, Fisure 10 1s a reeapitulation of the personnel, by 
military rank, civilian government service grade, and pay 
presently employed solely in officer procurement matters at 
Headquarters Marine Gorps level. Wilitary pay and allowances ere 
as estimeted in Figure 10, Civil pay is estimated on the basis 
that all personnel are serving in grade 5 of the applicable 


government service rating. Figure 11 shows the average number of 








linterview with Major Parcell, Reserve Officer Candidate 
Section, Military Personnel Procurement Branch, HQMC. 
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PERSONNEL, AT HEADQUARTSRS UNITED STATSS MARINE CORPS, 
EMPLOYZD SOLBLY IN OFFIOCRR PROCUREMENT AS OF 
5 APRIL 1963 





Rank? or Sstimated Yearly Total 
ilian Grade® | 33 Allow 
Lt Colonel | 1 | $11,504, 96 
osieanl 3 28,862.97 
Captain 2 15,656.24 
E~7 2 11,315.94 
ReG 1 5,041,02 
Bad 1 537351.23 
G3~7 L 5,910.00 
GS-6 be 16,125.00 
G3=5 “ 19,540.00 
GS-4 7 350,750.00 
GS=<3 2 8,060.00 
Total yearly pay and allowances $155,475.36 


4Personnel interview with representatives of the Military 
Personnel Procurement Branch, HQMe. 


Dall military personnel are considered to be married, not 
drawing incentive or proficiency pay, subsisting where rations in 
kind are available, and drawing the standard clothing and 
maintenance allowance. 


BSetimated civilian pay costs are based on Headquarters, 
Us Se BM a "Civilian Baployees Information Bulletin,” Vol. XV, 
No. 42, 30 Getober, 1962. 


Figure 10 
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TOTAL ACORSSIONS T0 OFFIOER STRENGTH 
(REGULAR AND RESERVS) 
FY 1956-1962~ 








PRO PRE ODIO athena N ~ lr oe ise cteatentntiinteandts PE wre 





Fiscal Year Aocessions 

1956 2813 
L957 1975 
1953 2049 
1959 1775 
1960 1699 
1961 1763 
1962 2153 

Total 14227 

Average 2032 


&0ode DPH, Headquarters U. S. M. 0., “Accessions to 
Officer Strength, FY 1952-1952," 


Figure 11 
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total officer accessions from fiseal year 1955 to fiscal year 195: 

From these it can be seen that, if Figure 10 can be 
considered es representative of the numbers and ranks of personne: 
employed at Headquarters, U. S. Marine Oorps in officer 
procurement, their salaries prorated over the average number of 
officers procured since FY 1956 is $77.01 per officer. 

fo determine a representative cost of training the 
eandidates for commissioning we must allocate to these candidates 
these identifiable direct and indirect costs incurred at Marine 
Corps Schools, Quanties, Virginia. As a base for this 
@alculeation we will use expenditures eapplicable to PY 1963, 
incurred as of Pebruary, 1963, and estimated for the remainder of 
the year (in the light of the budget). #e will also use personnel 
training figures for fiscal year 1963, actual as of February, 
1963, and as planned for the remainder of the year. 

Figure le, extracted from Appendix I, shows the total of 
student man years of instruction conducted and expected to be 
conducted in the Training and Test Regiment at Quantico in FY 1962 
fhe total effort of this regiment is directed at precommissioning 
training. 

A total of $81,000 is allocated directly to Training and 
fest Regiment by the Commandant, Marine Oorps Schools, Quantico 
for expenditure in connection with precommissioning training. 


This figure reduces to approximately $115.24 per student man year 
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TABULATION OF STUDZNT MAN YEARS OF INSTRUCTION 
TRAINING AND TEST RaGIM Sut 

QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 

) 

; 

| 


FY 19634 
Course Nuaber of Students : fotal Student Man Years 
Attending of Instruction 
PLC Junior? 3200 238.80 
PLO Senior® 2200 159.38 
NROTC 3354 37 51 
wOCGSC , 150 19,31 
OCC 1200 247 .88 


2See Appendix I. 
Dist summer training period. 


Cod summer training period. 


Figure 12 





Al . 
of instruction or $8.60 per PLO junior, $8.35 per PLO senior, 
$12.94 per NROTC student and $23.80 per officer candidate course 
menber. 

In addition to this cost there are certain overhead costs, 
which must be allocated among the varying courses, end which 
total $25,134,112 or $11,955.55 per student man year of 
instruction, This further may be reduced to a cost of §892.18 
per PLO junior, $066.12 for each PLO senior, $2469.62 for each 
OCO member and $1342.67 for each NROTO student. The procedure 
used in costing training is treated in more detail in Chapter VY. 

Because of the attrition already noted above this cost 
is further refinable. Utilizing Figure 9 as a basis for 
computation, and utilizing the strength figures contained in 
Pigure 12, we are able to refine the costs of PLC officer 
accessions as shown in Pigure 13. Of the 3200 PLo's initially 
ordered to training, 928 will be commissioned.+ in like manner, 
since an estimated 25% of the officer's candidate class ordered 
to training will not be commissioned, the cost of each candidate 


commissioned may be further refined. (See Figure 13). 





In summary, it appears that a good, representative, 
minimum cost for each officer commissioned in the Marine Oorps or 
Marine Oorps Reserve, by identified method through which he wag 
selected and trained, would be as shown in Figure 14. Again, 
attention is invited to the fact that these costs are based on 


expenditures made during different periods of time which only 








linterview with representatives of the Reserve Officer 
7 an of the Military Personnel Procurement Branch, HQMC, March, 
1963. 
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RSFINEZED COSTS POR PLO'S AND oGG'S IN THB LIGHT OF ZSTIMATED 
ATTRITION (BASED ON STRENGTHS CONTAINSD IN FIGURE 12 
AND ATTRITION TREND SHOWN IN FIGURES 8) 
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Course Total Costs Estimated Number Estimated cost 
to be Commissioned! per Jommissioned 
| - ; Officer 
PLO $4,806, 330.00 928 $5,179.23 
occ 2,992,104.00 900 3, 324.56 
Figure 13 
BSTIMATSD OVERALL JOST OF ACQUIRING A 2D LISUISNANT 
Progray Selection Training Other Cost Total Cost 
Gost Sost 
PLO $1184.55 | §85179.23 } $1108.94 $ 7472.72 
Occ 538.91 3324.56 223.652 4087.12 
WROLPO : b | 
Regular 9100.00 1542.67 10442 ,62 
Reserve 3300.00 1342.67> 4642.67 
Naval 
Academy 28500.00 





“Ineludes $140.43 clothing allowance cost and travel costs 
at the rate of $83.22 (one way). 


btfraining costs incurred at Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Virginia. 


Figure 14 
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43 
relate to each other in that they are representative of costs 
incurred in acquiring a 2d lieutenant. Attention is also invited 
to tne fact that PLO and OCC costs sre understated in that they 
do not include the pay and allowances of the member students 


enrolled in these programs. 





CHAPTER V 


OFFICER TRAINING QUANTIFI2£D 


Of the many costs incurred in preparing an officer for his 
first duty, those incurred in training are by far the most 
substantial. In this chapter we will consider these costs in some 
detail. 

The major Marine officer training effort is conducted at 
Marine Oorps Sehools, Quantico, Virginia. In fact, it may be said 
that the entire effort of this activity is devoted to the 
instruction of students. 

In determining the costs applicable to the training of 
those officers in whom we are most interested, 2d lieutenants who 
have not ss yet reported to their first duty station after 
training, we must make certain assumptions. These are: 

lL. Theat there is a causal connection between all Marine 
and Naval activities at Quantico, Virginia and the training of 
Marine Corps and other U. 3. military and allied students. for 
example, the Naval Hospital at Quantico exists to service the 
military who are at Quantico serving as military instructors, 


administrative or other support personnel for Marine Corps Schools, 


As 
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45 
or as students. The same causal connection may be drawn for the 
Air Pacility at Quantico. 

fhere may be a objection to this assumption to the extent 
that the landing force development center, Marine Corps Schools 
and the support provided it by certain units of the air facility 
are not actively engaged in the instruction of students. Since 
the isolation of the direct and overhead costs attributable to 
the development center activity would be uneconomical in terms 
of the costs of obtaining it, it is considered that the costs of 
operating these activities may be included in this study. 

2. That the entire effort of Marine Sorps Sehools and 
its supporting activities, the Marine Corps Air Pacility and tne 
U. 3. Naval Hospital, may be reduced equally to tetal numbers of 
student years of instruction or to total dollars expended. Thus, 


Total Dollars 2Zxpended = Total Number of Student Years 
of Instruction 


5. That Marine Corps and Navy stock fund transactions 
should be excluded from these cost figures in order to reduce any 
distortion which may arise from considering the transactions of a 
revolving fund. 

4, That reimbursables in Project 22 and Project 23, 
snould be included in the cost figures since they represent 
receipts offsetting certain expenditures under these projects and 


consequently provide funds which, in turn, may be expended. 
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5. That civilian and military payroll totals for fiscal 
year 1962, provide an adequate basis for estimating representative 
pay costs at Quantico. 

6. Theat the courses established to conduct the training 
of 2d lieutenants prior to their assignment to their first duty 
station (other than duty under instruction at Quantico) train 
only 2d lieutenants. <Sonsequently, the frequency with which these 
courses ere used to train officers of other ranks is of such 
minor incidence as to not appreciably affect ratios and totals 
besed on the assumption that the total student input is in the 
rank of ed lieutenant. 

7. That the direct training assistance contribution made 
by tne Marine Corps Sducational Center to courses other than 
those conducted within that center are not of sufficient magnitude 
as to warrant the expense of costing them out. 

In support of Marine Corps Schools the U. S. Maval 
Hospital, Quantico, Virginia expends approximately $850,000 under 
two Navy operations and maintenance allotments, covering two 
budget projects, under two separate Navy bureaus.+ 

The Marine Corps Air Station, Quantico, Virginia 


administers two major allotments, Operations and Maintenance Navy 





lBpased on fiscal year 1962 data (approximate) provided 
by a representative of the Comptroller's Office, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Virginia, March 1965. 
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and Operations and Maintenance Marine Corps, covering twenty-four 
various budget projects, at a cost of approximately %1,900,000. 
This figure includes $200,000 in reimbursables.+ 

Marine Oorps Schools administer two Operations and 
Maintenance, serine Corps allotments, covering eight budget 
projects, a subsistence in kind allotment, and several minor 
projects, at 2 cost of epproximately 47,104,215. Figure 15 gives 
a detailed description of these expenditure authorizations. 

Military selarles, at all facilities at Quentico, ir 
fiseal year 1962, were approximately $19,209,522. Of this figure, 
for our purposes, we will consider 50%, or $9,604,761 as 
representative of the saleries of the military, other than 
students, stationed at Quantico. Although it is estimated that 
this amount constitutes an understatement of military salaries 
expens?, applicable as overhead costs, it is considered that it 
serves our purpose of establishing a minimum representative cost. 
Civilian salaries for that same period were aporoximately 
$6,895, 350.2 

Thus a total of approximately $26,554,325 can be expected 
to be expended either directly or indirectly on the training of 


students at Marine Corps Sshools during fiscal year 1963. 








Lipid. 


fhe pay and allowance totals were provided by the 
Disbursing Officer, Marine Corps Schools, whose office pays all 
military and civilian employees at Marine Corps Sehools, the 
U. S. Naval Hospital, and the Marine Corps Air Facility. 
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GAPSENDITURY AUTHORIZATIONS MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS 


QUANTICO, VIRGINIA, PISOAL YaaR 1963° 


Expenditure Authorization Total Punds Authorize 
Project 22 | $2,304,652 
rroject 23 378,915 
Project 11 715,748 
Project 21 120, 475 
Subsistence in sind 1,255,000 
Commandant, Merine Corps Schools 

Contingency Fund 1,912 
Marine Corps Reserve freining 28,600 
Forestry Management 21,090 
Disposal of Surplus rroperty 76,990 
Operations and Maintenance, 

Dependent School System 958,596 
Research, Development, Training, 

and Rducation 752,090 
Housing 26,000 
Reinbursebles | 455.517 

Total | 67,104,215 


EEE 


2, 6 of $ Comptroller, Marine Corps Schools, 

M4 "Pinancial Plan, FY 1953, Projects 23, 22,5 
December 1942;and conversations with members of 
Sontroller's Office, Marine Corps Seheols, Quantico, 


Figure 15 





Quantico, 
ll, 21,” 
wne 

Virginia, 
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fo reduce the activity of Marine Oorps Yehools to a total 
number of student years of instruction we may employ the 


following formula: 


Length of course Number of students Total student man 


é X attending the course = years of instruction. 


Appendix I contains a schedule of total student years of 
instruction, conducted or seheduled to be be conducted at 
Quantico, by course, in fiserl year 1963. Appendix II is a 
graphic portrayal of the training effort at Marine Corps Schools. 
In this chapter ws are interested in these totals which affect 
the training of 2d lieutenants. These totals are contained, for 
convenience, in Figure 16. It is interesting to note that 
approximetely 47% of the total student training effort at 
Quantico is directed to the training of 2d Lieutenants who have 
yet to report to their first duty station in other than a student 
status. | 

™> determine what proportion of the total 926,554, 326, 
ig applicable to the training of the 2d lieutenants, in which we 
are most interested, we must first lsolate those direct costs 
which are expended on individual courses and then allocate the 
remaining total, the sverhead costs, equitably among all the 
students. 

Figure 17 contains the direct cost structure at Marine 
Oorps Schools. These costs are applicable to specific training 
courses or activities. All other expenditures, 926,134,112, are 


considered overhead costs, 
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SOHEDULB OF GOURSSS ATTENDED BY 2D LIEUTENANTS 
SHOWING TOTAL SEUDBNT YEARS OF, INSTRUCTION 
(PISCAL YSAR 1963) 


- eimirgpasie | onetime” PSI _ 2 ty Ae cepa cpa gta pam preelitles tnlen alinere ai > : 3 taggin) oat 


Jourse Titie 











| Course Length 


(days ) 


Communieation Officer 


Orientation Course 
1-&3 
2-53 
3-63 
4n63 
Sah % 


Artillery Officer 
Orisntation Sourgse 
1-55 
2-63 
3~63 
dt on £5 % 
5-63 


Basic Course 
562 
1-63 
Onh5 
3-63 
bw 6% 
5-63 


Women Officer 
Basic Sourse 


Total 


Asse Appendix I. 


Figure 16 





Number of 
Students 
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DIRSCT COST STRUCTURE, MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS 
FISCAL YBAR 1963 





Aotivity Direct Cost 


Marine Oorps sducational Center $111,696.00 
Basic School 156, 068.00 
Ordnance Scheel 37,750.00 
Women Detachment (Formal School Training) 1,200.00 
Training and Test Regiment 81,000.00 
Marine Corps Reserve Training 28,000.00 


Schools Denonstration Troops 
(Artillery Officer Orientation 


Course ) ! 4,500.00 
Total $420, 214.00 


“. 6 of S Comptroller, Marine Corps Schools, Financial 
Plan, FPiseal Year 1963. 


Pigure 17 
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There will be some distortion in the allocation of 
overhead costs since teecher and administrative salaries and 
other costs have been applied generally as overhead costs whereas 
most are applicable to specific courses and activities. dowever, 
these specific costs could not be uncovered economically. 
Further, since the amounts in military salaries and allowances 
vary considerably from person to person, due to differences in 
time in service, marital status, off-base housing, and the like, 
the procurement of an accurate figure would require the handling 
of each individual pay record involved. Alse the military salary 
figures are distorted insofar as they do not inelude the money 
amount of allotments paid to the military but not by the 
Disbursing Officer of Marine Corps Schools.+ 

To allocate the indirect training costs to the training 
effort conducted at Marine Oorps Schools we may use the direct 


2 
labor hours method. This method is illustreted as follows: 
ndirect Training Costs for FY 1963 — Indirect training 


fotel number of student man years cost rate per 
of instruction student man year of 
instruction 


Training cost rate per student man year of instruction X 
the number ef student man years of instruction in 2 
specific course = indirect training costs applicable to 
that course 


Indirect training costs applicable Indirect training 


to a specific course - costs per individual 
umber of students attending that student 
course 





iconversation with the Disbursing Officer, Marine Corps 
Schools, Nareh, 1963. 


Ralph Dale Kennedy and Frederick Charles Kurtz, 
ntroductory Accounting, (Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook 
ompany, 1950), p. Oll. 
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For purposes of simplicity we will consider seach course 
in yearly total and not by the various increments which are 
completed at different times during the fiseal year, Thus, 
Figure 18 shows how much of the estimated indirect training costs 
at Quantico are applicable to each of the students attending 
Basic Course, Oommunication Officer Orientation Course, and 
Artillery Officer Orlentation Course. Figure 19 shows the direct 
costs, per student, applicable to the same courses. 

Thus we have a clearer picture of the investment we have 
in a new officer in terms of minimum costs necessary to prepars 
him to assume his duties as a commissioned officer responsible 


for a task to be accomplished. 


ESTIMATSD INDIRSOT TRALIWSING COSTS APPLICABLS TO CERTAIN OFFIDLR 
STUDENTS, MARINE CORPS SOHOOLS, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
FISCAL YSAR 1963 








vourse } indirect Costa ; Number of Jost per — 
(total) (%$) Students | Student ()) 





Besic Sourse 11,845,200.27 | 2376 4985.35 


Artillery Officer | 
Orientation Course 183,039.47 | 208 | 889,00 


Communication officer 
Orlenteation Course | 157,497.26 190 | 881.56 








Figure 18 
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SSTIMATSD DIRSOT COSTS PEAR OFFICER STUDENT ATTENDING 
BASIC OOURSZ, ARTILLGRY OFFICER ORISNTATION 
COURSS, AND COMMUNICATION OFFICER COURSS, 
MARINS CORPS SCHOOLS, QUANTIOO, VIRGINIA 
FISOAL YAR 1963 
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Course Direct Number of Gost per 
Costs (%) Students Student (§) 
Basie Jourse 156,068 | 2376 65.69 
Artillery Officer 
Orientation Course 4,500 208 | 21.63 
Communication » 
Officer Course® 3,656 325° 11.25 


“Includes the Communication Officer Orientation Oourse. 


DDees not include internal overhead costs within the 
Marine Oorps Educational Center of which this course is a part. 


CIncludes 190 2d lieutenants attending Communication 
Officer Orientation Course. 


Figure 19 
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Up to this time because of the limited scope of this 
study we have purposely not ineluded any discussion of aviation 
officer training costs. However, Appendix IV contains costs in 
this regerd and it would be well to introduce them now when we 
are considering a representative total officer investment. 

Figure 20 lists representative costs for the acquiring 
and training of specific types of officers. It is emphasized 
that these costs represent an investment on which no return has 
yet been exacted, 2 minimum investment. Nor does this investment 
include costs incurred in training a ground officer for specific 
duties in other than the Infantry. Suen additional costs may be 
ineurred prior to the officer's reporting to his first duty 
station but, except for those incurred at Quantico, whicn are 
contained in Figures 18 and 19, they were not economically 
obtainable. 

Now, consider manpower as a resource which must be 
amortized over the period of its useful life if we are to recover 
our investment in it. Further, consider that the estimated 
useful life of a permanent, regular officer, as a part of the 
general classification manpower, is twenty years and that the 
amortization rate for these officers, per year, may be obtained 
by dividing twenty into the total cost of acquiring and training 
them for their first duty. 
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@ith these considerations in mind, let us examine the 
Marine Corps’ prime sources of regular officer input to determine 
what investment, if any, has been lost in any failure to retain 
officers ebtained from these sources. 

The prime sources of regular officer input are the Naval 
Academy and the NROTO (regular) program. These two sources 
provided an average of 81% of 211 regular officer accessions 
from 1954 to 1959. (See Figure 21). Since these officers have 
devoted four years of formalized military study, at government 
expense, to prepare for military service it is considered that, 
of all who enter the military life, they are most predisposed 
toward a military career, 

A permanent regular ground officer, from one of these 
sources, who receives no more formal military education, after 
commissioning, than basic school, amortizes at a yearly rate of 
$1,677.55, if he was obtained from the Naval Academy, and §774.68, 
if he was commissioned through the NROTOC Program. 

If then, we consider each year, of the twenty years not 
served, as representing a lost investment, we discover that, in 
this one area of retention alone, provided that all these officers 
could have been retained the full twenty years and based on the 
preceding cost figures, we have lost a minimum total investment 
of $6,6238,175.81, during the period from 1954 through 1959. (See 
Figure 22.) This loss is understated in that it does net include 
aviation attrition, which would represent approximately two to 


five times the amortization cost of a ground officer, and it does 
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ACOSSSIONS TO OFFICER STRENGTH, 
UNITED STATHS MARIN CORPS, 
(FISCAL YEARS 1954 TO 1959) 


Total 
Accessions 


4ALS 
356 
ITT 
326 
D7 
354 


Total Naval Acadeny 
and NROTC (regular) 
Accessions 


358 
203 
324 
250 
246 
272 








Percent of Tota 
Aeccessions 
Provided by the 
Waval Academy 
and HROTC 
regular 

81 

385 

86 

TT 

73 


TT 


Scode DPH, "Accessions to Officer Strength, FY 1952-1962." 


Od0es not include 343 temporary, regular officers. 


Pigure 21 
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60 
not include the cost of acquiring and training a replacement for 
the lost officer. 

That we have 2 reguler officer retention problem, based 
on the preceding assumptions and conclusions, is evident. That 
this retention problem is costing money in terms of investment 
lost is algo evident. 

What has been shown here is but a small part of the 
problem and some representative cost figures which help to 
explain the problem in financial tarms. But, what is the 
solution to the problem? How do we go avout protecting our 


investment? 





CHAPTER VI 
GONCLUSION 


Many studies and many individuals have devoted time and 
effort to the general problem of officer retention. Much has been 
written about retention in publications ranging from military 
periodicals to the Harvard Business Review. 

Many reasons have been offered to explain this retention 
failure. Some have said that it is the result of the poor public 
image of the military man; others that it is caused by poor 
military pay; and still others that it is because of the threat 
of prolonged family separations. 

In the opinion of the author there is a grain of truth in 
all these explanations. But, a grain is insufficient for solution 
of the problem. We require more. 

Of two independent studies conducted in the recent past, 
both concerning various aspects of the retention problen, one 
discovered that a married officer became a careerist if his wife 


is in favor of his remaining in the military, and, therefore, 
Be ee fe py ee ee 


Ligilian 4H. Bines, "A Gall to Arms ... for Peace," 
Harvard Business Review, January-February, 1960. Cf. 
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recommended that the Department of Defense place emphasis on 
actions to improve family living conditions and on public 
relations to inecreass the prestige of the military service. It 
further recommended that additional family quarters be provided 
to reduce the number of family separations caused by the lack 
of sucn quarters. 

The same study later reported that within the Army, Navy 
and Air Porce a sampling of officers, undecided as to whether to 
adopt 2 service career, rated as the four most important | 
environmental factors which would sway them in favor of 4a career, 
sufficient pay and allowances, improved promotional opportunity, 
more opportunity to live with thelr famllies, and the opvortunity 
to change duty assignments. These same officers reported that 
the lack of or lessening in degree of any of these factors would 
most likely induce undecided officers to leave the service. 

The other study, conducted at the Navy Management School, 
U. S. Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, Oalifornia, uncovered 
some interesting facts in relation to the Harine Oorps officer 
retention problem. This study was limited to officers from the 
l2th Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District (including the 
states of California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Ytah and Arizona). A gmall sample of officers, who had been 


releaséd since mid-1958, were questioned by mail as to the reason 





lauthoritative confidential souree. 
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for their lLeeving the military service. Of the seventy-seven 
officers questioned, 85% responded. The following conclusions 
were drawn from the replies. 
a. The major reasons which prompted these officers to 
leave the service were: 
Ll. A lack of opportunity to develop and exercise 
abilities witnin capabilities. 
2. Promotion based on seniority and not ability and 
demonstrated initiative. 
3. Lack of opportunity to obtain duty assignnents 
desired or needed for career planning. 
4, Pamily hardships and prolonged family separations. 
5. The possibility of being selected out of the 
Marine Corps before meeting retirement requirements. 
6. No inclination on the part of the respondent to 
assume a military career. 
b. Other important considerations were: 
1. Pay was not an important consideration in 
swaying these officers to leave. 
2. Fringe benefits were not important considerations. 
3. Approximately half of the Poseenaente had no 
intention of making the military a career at the time they 
entered active duty .* 
lia jor James R. Gallman, et. al., “A Study of the Problem 
of Retention of Junior Officers of the J. S. Navy, the U. S. 
Marine Corps, and the U. S. Coast Guard,” A research paper 


presented to the faculty of the Navy Management School, U. 5S. 
Navy Postgraduate School, May, 1961. 
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Tne conclusions of these two studies appear at odds 
With each other. The first study, which was much broader in 
scope and execution than was the second, may be considered ag 
the mere valid of the two and its conelusions the more sound. 
It would be difficult to support an opinion contrary to this. 

But, the second study, linited and marrow as it is, 
concerned itself specifically with Marine Corps officers while 
the first queried officers from all services. In this is the 
key to the solution of the Marine Oorps retention problen. 

No individual is drafted into service as a Marine Oorps 
officer. All Marine Corps officer accessions are voluntary. 
Consequently, a Marine Corps officer may be said te differ from 
all other officers in thet his mental processes, desires, 
outlook, or the like, led him to decide on the Marine Corps as 
his cnosen branch of service rather than one of the other 
branches. Therefore, since different forces, than those which 
affected men who sought commissions as officers in other 
services, appeared to have swayed the Marine Qorps officer, it 
can be said that what may be career motivational to him 1s not 
necessarily what is career motivational to members of other 
services. If then, we are truly to study the retention »vroblem 
within the Marine Corps, we must do it by studying the Marine 
Corps officer to determine what motivates him to seek or not 


seex & military carger. 
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¢ith this in mind the author discovered no Marine Corps 


sponsored survey, investigation, or study which actually 
queried a representative sample of Marine Corps officers to 
determine what made them decide to enter the Marine Corps, 

geek the Marine Corps as a career, or to leave the Marine Corps. 
Nor is there evidence that one had ever been initiated. 

From this it may be concluded that we, as Marines, may 
think we know why officers do not seek military careers but we 
cannot be sure we know. Our conclusions can only be based on 
personal, Linited experience and not on selentific study, and, ag 
such, can be considered to be limited in validity. 

For these reasons, and because the limited scope of this 
study does not allow a scientific sampling of officers in this 
regard, the author is incapable of offering a valid solution to 
the Marine Corps officer retention problem. Nor does he think 
such ean become avallable until detailed research, conducted in 
a scientific manner within the Marine Oorps, provides facts from 


woiehn to draw conclusions. 
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APPENDIX I 


TABULATION OF STUDZNT MAN YSARS OF INSTRUOTION, 


MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA, 


Course 


lL. Senior Course 
(Reserve) 
Phase I 
(lst increment) 


(2nd increment) 


Phase il 
{lst increment) 


(2nd increment) 

2. Nuclear, Biological, 
Chemical Weapons 
Meployment Course 

(ist increment) 
(2nd increment) 


3. Counter Insurgency 
Jourse 


4, Junior Course 
Reserve ) 
Phase [| 
(lst inerement) 
(Qnd inerement) 


Phase II 
(lst increment) 


(2nd itnerement) 


Course 
Length 
35 oes 


~0328 


- 9328 
03528 


0164 
.O767 


0328 


fumber of 
Students 


Attending 


55 
50 


55 
55 


49 
40 


50 


LOO 
50 


L090 
50 
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BY COURSE, AT 
PY 1963 


Total Student 
Man Years of 
nstruction 


1.80 
1.64 


1.80 
1.80 


2007 


1.54 


3.28 
1.64 


3.28 
1.64 





5. 
6. 


Senior Course 
Junior Course 
Communication 
Officers Course 
2-62 

1-635 

2-635 
communication 
Officer 
Orientation 
Course 

1-6% 

2-63 

3-63 

Am h% 


5-63 


9. Reserve 


Communication 
Officer Course 


10. Reserve Artillery 


Officer Refresher 
Courses 


ll. Artillery Officer 


OrLentation Course 
1-63 


2-63 
5-63 
4n63 
5-63 


67 
«(97 
197 


009 
051 
o3T 


082 
O71 
O71 
O79 
. 0657 


~0328 


0328 


0821 
O71 
O71 
~O79 
0557 


L27 
200 


45 
45 
45 


35 
40 
AO 
40 
35 


LS 


20 


48 
48 
36 
b 
40 


101.352 
159.4 


4.05 


22.95 


16.65 


2.87 
2.84 
2.84 
3.16 
2.30 


3.94 
3.41 
2.56 
2.77 
2.635 
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13. 
14, 


15. 


Basic Course 
5-62 


1-63 
2-635 
3+63 
enh 3 
56% 
Marine Warrant 
Officer Basic 
Course 
Special 
Indoctrination 
Course 
Platoon Leader's 
Olass 
Junior 
(lst increment) 
(2nd increment) 
(3rd increment) 


Senior 
(lst inerement) 


(2nd increment) 


(3rd increment) 


16. Naval Reserve 


17. 


18. 


Officer Training 
Qourse Class 


warrant Officer 
Qandidate 
Sereening Course 
Officer Gandidate 
Course 

31st 

32nd 


33rd 


© 3945 
24712 
05515 
«5123 
4849 
» LOLS 


~2199 


~ 1369 


0575 
e123 
0575 


1123 


«1287 


2082 


» 2054 
22054 


68 


453 
429 
445 
390 
278 
383 


159 
45 


L100 
1000 
1190 


800 
600 
800 


334 


5090 
300 
400 


178.71 
202.14 
236.52 
199.3 
134.8 
38 80 


31.64 


6.16 


63.25 
112.50 
63.25 


46 .00 
67.38 
46.00 


57.51 


19.31 


104.10 


61.62 
82.16 
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19. 


20. 


el. 


22. 


256 


24, 


250 


26. 


Ammo. Tech. 
(Adv) 


Anmo. Tech. 
(Basic) 
1-63 
P= 5 
dw % 


Arty. Wpns, 
Rep. (Adv.) 


Arty. pns. 
Rep. (Basic) 
1-63 
2-63 
3-65 
hui 3 


LAE » Wpnas, 
Ara, (Adv. ) 
Inf. Vpns * 
_ (Sasic) 


2~63 


Opt. Inst. 
1-63 


2+65 


Rep. Shop Mech. 
16" 


2u 63 


- 126 


~ 1288 


» 137 
«126 


» 126 


«1534 
L671 
01562 
21562 


«126 


21515 
L479 
» L288 
e L315 


- 1836 
»1918 


» 5288 
. 5178 


69 


20 


63 
62 
62 


Lo 


20 


20 


20 
20 


20 


8.11 
8.49 
7 OL 


4,60 
5.18 
4.51 
4.60 


4,93 
4.77 
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27. Women Officer 
Oandidate Course 
16th 


17th 


28. women Officer 
Basic Jourse 
(LEth) 


29. Women Marine 
Non-Commissioned 
Officer 
Leadership Course 


Total 


70 


«0877 
0503 


00795 


80 
80 


59 


a? 


7.02 
4.82 


589 


cry oe 
2185.94 
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S471 OESIGNATION E/F (G) (H) (I) (J) (K) 
A- ALLIED STUOENT REPORTING OATE IF SEPARATELY OIRECTEO sc SENIOR COURSE (RESERVE) PHASE i&Il AOOC ARTILLERY OFFICER ORIENTATION 
B- REGULAR REPORTING OATE NBC WEC NUCLEAR, BIOLOGICAL, CHEMICAL WEAPONS EMPLOYMENT COURSE RAORC RESERVE ARTILLERY OFFICER REF 
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